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Teaching HowTo Discriminate: 

Globalization, Prejudice, and Textbooks 
By InchoLee 


Language education is a complex social practice that reaches beyond teach¬ 
ing and learning phonology, morphology, and syntax. Language is not neutral; it 
conveys ideas, cultures, and ideologies embedded in and related to the language, 
so that language education needs to be examined not only on the purely linguistic 
level, but also on the broader social and political level. One of the social and po¬ 
litical factors that influence language education is governmental policy. Language 
education is often subjectto explicit policy decisions made by governmental bodies. 
This study seeks to unveil the influence of South Korea's globalization policy on 
the content of government-approved South Korean high school EFL (English as 
a Foreign Language) textbooks. I will examine the ways in which globalization is 
reflected and promoted in thetextbooks. In doing so, I will investigate popular social 

perceptions about globalization in South Korea and 
interprettextbook contents within uniqueSouth Korean 
social and historical contexts. Then the implications 
of this study will be discussed with respect to the role 
that all teacher educators need to play in encouraging 
pre-serviceteacherstoexamineinstructional materials 
through a critical lens. 
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political aspectsof language education and thecrucial 
roles that governments play in shapi ng the i mpl emen- 
tation and practice of English as a Second Language 
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(ESL)/English as a Foreign Language (EFL) education (Recento, 2000; Recento 
& Burnaby, 1998; Tollefson, 1991, 1995, 2002; Tsui Si Tollefson, 2007). Forex- 
ample, learning and using English tend to exacerbate the negative residual effects 
of colonialism in many Asian and African countries, including India, Hong Kong 
(Pennycook, 1994, 1998), Sri Lanka (Canagarajah, 1999), and Tanzania (Vavrus, 
2002).TheEnglish language is also invariably related to thehistorical imperialism 
of two powerful countries—the U nited States and Britain (Pennycook, 1994,1995, 
1998; Phillipson, 1992). These two countries have used both implicit and explicit 
policies with regard to the promotion of English that were designed to promote 
national interests (Phillipson, 1992,1994). 


Globalization 

Discourse on globalization tends to center on new and internationalized 
consumption patterns, global markets, workers, and cross-national investments 
(Burbules & Torres, 2000; Short & Kim, 1999). Telecommunications such as 
the Internet and the World Wide Web, the rise and proliferation of supranational 
organizations such as the U nited Nations (UN), the International M onetary Funds 
(IMF), and theWorldTradeOrganization (WTO), and blurred distinctions between 
international and domestic affairs (Short & Kim) also figure prominently. 

Flowever, this broad-spectrum sketch often fails to capture the complexity of 
globalization, and offers little information on the means by which globalization 
takes place within the boundaries of a given society. What is needed is an in-depth 
interpretation of cultural globalization that highlights the particular way that each 
society experiences globalization (Capella, 2000; Luke & Luke, 2000; Pike, 2000). 
Cultural globalization cannotbe fully understood without thorough discussionsof 
the unique social, political, economic, and historical factors that interact within a 
given society. This approach is sometimes cal led glocal (B urbules & Torres, 2000), 
hybridization, creolization, or reterritoriaiization (Short & Kim, 1999). From this 
perspective, it is too simple to explain the complex mechanisms of globalization 
merely as, for example, A mericanization/Westernization. For a thorough analysis 
of globalization, it is necessary to include situated and local uniqueness (Capella, 
2000; Luke & Luke, 2000; Pike, 2000), since globalization is not itself a unified 
global phenomenon in any case (Burbules & Torres, 2000). This point of view serves 
as guidance for the present study, as I attempt to analyze situated meanings of the 
contents of South Korean high school EFL textbooks. 


Globalization and EFL Education in Korea 

The South Korean government has implemented Segyehwa, the South Korean 
equivalent of globalization, since 1995 (Kang, 2000) in hopes of a national and 
international economicjump-start(Kang, 2000; Park, 1996; Shin, 2003).Theglo- 
balization policy isstrongly linked to EFL education because the E ngl ish language 
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is considered the quintessential tool for South Koreans to be globalized, and more 
generally, for economic advancement (Shin). Efforts to ensure that South Koreans 
become equipped with better English skills included heavy governmental funding 
for a national EFL program, including curriculum development, teacher training, 
and education technology (J ung & Norton, 2002). The mass media also support 
i ntensi ve EFL education (Hong, 2000;Yang, 2001; Y un, 2005). It is not difficult to 
find newspaper articles with titles such as "English-for-Survival Spread" (Hong, 
2000), "M ore Colleges for English as a Medium of Instruction" (Yang, 2001); 
"English Village at Kyung Sang University" (Yun, 2005). 

Some Koreans even support the proposal that English be a second official 
language in South Korea, arguing that South Koreans' ability to speak English will 
improve dramatically by speaking English every day. They relate South Koreans' 
fluency in English to an increase in foreign funds by attracting more foreign busi¬ 
nesses and tourists. The rationale for these efforts to be fluent in English is that 
South Koreans need to compete for more economic power through English in the 
era of globalization. Personal efforts to achieve English competency have even gone 
to the extreme of having children’s tongues snipped surgically for better English 
pronunciation (Demick, 2002), particularly among families with high socioeconomic 
status (Park, 2002). In such contexts, language is perceived as an uncomplicated 
and static tool that carries economic value just like other commodities. 

D espite this overwhel mi ngly celebratory promoti on of E F L educati on as a tool 
for success on both national and personal levels, a few South Korean analysts warn 
that English education is a pathway toward A mericanization in South Korea (Choi, 
1996; Kim, 2000). For example, Y im (2007) maintains that Korean middle school 
EFL textbook authors tend to embellish lifestyles of the people in the U.S. through 
various descriptions and illustrations, and globalization is presented asA merican¬ 
ization. M ore importantly, Yim poi nts out that the textbooks highlightonly images 
of upper-middle-class Whites of European decent, omitting the subcultures of the 
U.S. Coupled with South Koreans' view of White middle-class U.S. English as the 
most desirable representation of contemporary English (J eong, 2004; Grants Lee, 
2009), thiscaution becomesmorealarming.Theseanalystscondemn South Korean 
English educators and English linguists as "followers of American ways of think¬ 
ing and living by arguing that English is the world language" (Kim, 2000, p. 21). 
This argument, which represents the stance of a minor number of South Koreans, 
exemplifies the crucial point that the policymakers often fail to recognize: ESL or 
EFL education isnotneutral (Auerbach, 1995; Pennycook, 1998; Phillipson, 1992; 
Tollefson, 2002; Tsui & Tollefson, 2007; Valdes, 1998). 


Recent History of South Korea and its Globalization Policy 

Sincethis study examines the content of EFL textbooks related to globalization 
in South Korea, a situated understanding of South Korean society is crucial. In this 
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study, the distinctiveness of South Korean society is investigated primarily from its 
recent history, especially after liberation from Japanese rule in 1945. As soon as 
Korea was liberated from J apan after 35 years of colonization, the government of 
the Republic of Korea (South Korea) was established under the auspices of the U.S. 
government and the U nited Nations (UN) military governing commission (1945- 
1948). Consequently, in the first South Korean government, Americans and their 
South Korean appointees occupied many major government posts (Baik, 1994). 

The Korean War lasted for three years (1950-1953), and when it ended U.S. aid 
played a central role in the ensuing period of economic rehabilitation and recon¬ 
struction. Unfortunately, U.S. aid resulted in economic dependence and discour¬ 
aged South Korean industrial growth (Macdonald, 1996), si nee the ultimate goal 
of developmental aid was not primarily to encourage the economic development 
of South Korea but rather to generate and promote "potent and essential tools that 
advance our [the U.S.] interests” (Commission on Security and Economic Assis¬ 
tance, in Phillipson, 1992, p. 157). 

After serious political turmoil in the early 1960s, several military govern¬ 
ments ruled South Korea for almost 30 years (1961-1987). Among these military 
governments, thePark regime(1963-1979) extricated South Koreansfrom poverty- 
stricken lives after the period of colonization and the war (Kang, 2000) through its 
modernization policy. Utilizing the expertise of US-trained civilian economists, 
the government achieved extraordinary economic development, referred to as the 
"M iracleontheHan,” which fostered in South Koreans pride and self-confidence as 
a nation (M acdonald, 1996).TheKimYoung-Sam government (1993-1998) under¬ 
took the second wave of modernization, globalization (Segyewha), which evolved 
from earlier concepts such as New Korea in 1993 and Internationalization in 1994 
(Kang, 2000). These campaigns were actively developed by the government in the 
hope of giving the Korean economy a jump-start, nationally and internationally, 
and reinforcing an attitude of national economic competitiveness that would make 
South Korea "the central country in the management of the world” (Kang, 2000, 
p. 186). in other words, the South Korean government implemented globalization 
for the sake of economic advancement and global leadership (Kang, 1998; Kim, 
1996; Park, 1996). If the first wave of modernization targeted the eradication of 
poverty, the second wave of modernization, Segyewha, aimed for higher political 
and economic status for South Korea on the global level. Segyewha was adopted 
as a goal in many fields, including education. 


Methods 

Content analysis was performed through a close reading and rereading of the 
selected textbooks. I examined textsand identified textbook segments in which people 
and cultures of various countries were mentioned.The identified text passages were 
then compressed into summaries. In other words, I constructed summaries based 
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on chosen passages. Then, I generated themes that emerged from the summaries. 
Grounded theory provides relevant theoretical backgrounds for developing themes 
from data. Grounded theory is an emergent methodology developed by Glaser 
and Strauss (1967) to generate theory from data, making it possible to illustrate 
characteristic examples of data. This approach to data analysis allows researchers 
to consider contextual nuances (Piantanida, Tananis, & Grubs, 2004). 

I analyzed the messages within and among themes, implicit and explicit, about 
society in othercountries. I examined the situated meanings of embedded messages 
and cultural assumptions that seem to underlie these messages, particularly with 
respect to notions of globalization in South Korea. In doing so, i employed the 
core concepts of Critical D i scourse A nalysi s (C D A) as a tool, which allowed me to 
interpret meanings of the emergent themes within Korean contexts and situations 
by connecting the passages to social context, rather than analyzing the linguistic 
characteristics of the passages. C DA "is a socially committed scientific paradigm” 
(Rogers, M alancharuvil-B erkes, Mosley, Hui, & Josesph, 2005, p. 370) that al¬ 
lows analysts to engage with the broad social meanings of discourse rather than 
language per se (B lackledge, 2003; Fairclough, 1989; Titscher, M eyer, Wodeak, & 
Vetter, 2002) by making explicit the connection between the content and its wider 
social context (B lackledge, 2003). This function of CDA is crucial in this analysis 
because meaning, in this analysis the meaning of textbook contents, is perceived as 
socially embedded (Hodder, 2003; Gee, 1999).Through thisfunction, CDA allows 
text analysis to be situated in the particular historical location and position (Luke, 
1995) of South Korea, and helps to unveil the unique social context of textbook 
contents and their ideological basis. 

After investigating the situated meanings of textbook contents, I compared the 
situated meanings to cultural models that derived from popular social discourses in 
Korea on situated globalization. Cultural models illustrate "thesimplified storylines, 
schema, or mental models that people use to make sense in the world” (Sluys, Lewi- 
son, & Flint, 2006). Different social and cultural groups have different "explanatory 
theories” about words that they use or situations that they are in because meaning 
rests in the shared understanding of words or situations in the social contexts, not in 
the words or situations themselves (Gee, 1999). The cultural group hardly realizes 
these theories because the theories tend to be "a totally or partially unconscious ex¬ 
planatory theory or 'storyline' connected to a word" (Gee, p. 44) or a situation. The 
unconscious character of cultural models implies that social and cultural assump¬ 
tions, common sense, and ideologies constitute cultural models. Thus, in the present 
study, the situated meanings of textbook contents that reflect the dominant ideology 
of Korean society can be understood as examples of cultural models. 


Materials 

The South Korean high school EFL textbooks under scrutiny in this paper are 
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designed for students in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd years of senior high in South Korea, 
equivalent to grades 10,11, and 12 in U.S. high schools. All were authorized by the 
South Korean government, so it is presumed thatthey meettheM inistry of Education's 
declared standard for textbook content selection:"[ E F L textbook contentshould be] 
conducive to broadening the insight and understanding of the world, leading to a 
cooperative life with foreignersin the global world" (KICE, 2001). 

There are more than 15 companies in South Korea that publish high school 
English textbooks. Each company publishes three textbooks that are allotted for 
high school students: English, English I , and English II. I confined thesamplesfor 
the analysis to English. I excluded English I and English II because English is the 
first book that first-year high school students are assigned to read, and the first book 
in the sequence of textbooks, in addition, English I i is supplementary, not required 
for students to read, i chose three sample English textbooks from three publishing 
companies for analysis based on their popularity in South Korean high schools. 
T he three companies are Neung-Yul-Young-0-Sa, j i-H ak-Sa, and Chun-J ae-Kyo- 
Yuk. According to the Korea Institute of Curriculum and Evaluation (KICE, 2002), 
the three chosen textbooks from these companies made up 53% of all textbooks 
published (seeTable 1). 

The authors of these textbooks are mutually exclusive. A majority of authors 
are South Korean professors in English language and literature, English education, 
or linguistics departments in South Korean colleges. M y review of EFL textbooks 
shows that some of the chapters are adapted by the textbook authors from other 
sources, and the textbooks share many structural similarities. They each have 12 
chapters and are approximately 300 pages long. 


Findings and Interpretations 

Examinations of thetextbook content reveal a notion of globalization based on 
four main themes: Legal/ll legal Action, Capability/I ncapabi I ity, Equal ity/Inequality, 
and High/Low Quality of Education. People in Western countries are presented as 
being law-abiding, capable of getting things done, living in a society that respects 
equality, and educated in a way that gives them a sense of personal responsibility. 


Table I 

Textbook Usage by Publishing Company 


EFL Textbook Publishing Companies 

% of High Schools that Chose the Textbooks 
Published by the Company in 2002 

Neung-Yul-Young-O-Sa 

21% 

Ji-Hak-Sa 

17% 

Chun-Jae-Kyo-Yuk 

15% 

Jung-A-Kyo-Yuk 

1 1% 

Various Others 

36% 
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On the other hand, people in the non-West are described as being less respectful of 
the law, incapable of getting things done, resigned to social inequality, and lacking 
in personal responsibility becauseof poor education.The textbook authors’delinea¬ 
tions of Western and non-Western societies display a sharp contrast. 

Theme I: Legal/Illegal Actions 

In the chapter "Endangered A nimals," Africans, as a group, are depicted as 
being poorand having so many problems that they fail to maintain an environment 
that used to be friendly to gorillas. 

The number of people in Africa is increasing, so people cut down trees to sell the 
wood and to make new houses and farms. This means gorillas don't have many 
places to live and hunt for food. African countries are trying to protect the goril¬ 
las, but these countries are very poor and have many problems. (Lee, Lee, Ku, & 
Baker, 2002, p.177) 

The authors further illustrate that 

There are three types of gorillas, but the mountain gorilla is the most endangered. 

Only 600 are in existence today. The main reason for this decrease is hunters who 
kill gorillas illegally. They kill gorillas for their meat and for trophies. (Lee, Lee, 

Ku, & Baker, 2002, p. 177) 

Therefore, by killing gorillas, people in Africa not only contribute to environmental 
disasters but also commit illegal actions. 

Not only Africans but also Asians are blamed for environmental disasters in 
the textbooks. The authors blame A sian superstitions for tiger extinction. 

M any Asians believe that tiger body parts can cure various diseases. As Asians 
become richer, they are willing to pay a lot of money for dead tigers. (Lee, Lee, 

Ku, & Baker, 2002, p. 175) 

The authors point out that these beliefs led Asians to willingly pay a considerable 
amount of money for dead tigers as well as to encourage an illegal tiger trade, which 
ultimately leads to the extinction of tigers. In addition, in this statement, the authors 
seem to praise the fact that Asians have become economically affluent, implying 
that they now enjoy a high standard of living. However, this statement functions 
to support the authors' other claim that A si ans kill rare animals, not for their own 
survival, but for dubious, culturally driven beliefs that eventually lead animals to 
extinction. The content, therefore, implies that these people are not only incapable 
of maintaining a healthy environment, but also are either unaware of the law or 
are willing to disregard it. 


Theme 2: Capability/Incapability 

W hi I ethetextbook authors condemn A fricansand A siansfor illegal actionsand 
mishandling theenvironment, theauthorsapproach environmental issues differently 
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when the issues are explored within the U.S. and J apan (why J apan is not included 
as one of the Asian countries will be discussed later). The authors maintain that the 
U.S. and J apan have environmental problems as do many countries in Africa and 
Asia. However, when the subject is the U.S. and J apan, it centers around cleanup 
efforts and volunteers’ work instead of focusing on their initial role in destroying 
nature or on the devastating consequences of environmental destruction. 

I ntheU nited States, the beach cleanup sponsored by theCenterforM arineConserva- 
tion collected morethan 7 mi 11 ion itemsof trash in 1993. In Connecticut, volunteers 
collected 1,840 cigarette butts per mile of beach. A nd inj apan, about 100,000 tons 
of coastal garbage were collected in 2000. (Leeetal, 2002, p. 242) 

No information is given on the destruction of the environment, why it happened, 
whose fault it was, or why these countries did not have the foresight to prevent the 
destruction from happening in the first place. What readers may learn from these 
contents i ncl ude that vol unteers are abundant and that cl eanup shi ps col lect waste, 
which suggest that these countries have human resources as well as technical and 
monetary resources at their disposal to preserve their environment. 

Conversely, fora solution to environmental problems, according to the authors, 
peopl e i n B orneo must resort to sendi ng out i nternati onal pi eas for hel p i n preservi ng 
their disappearing rain forests. They "wrote a letter to the world in order to ask for 
help” (Lee, Park, Ryou, Han, & Lee, 2002, p. 253) instead of striving to preserve their 
rain forests themselves. Asians are shown as being incapable of solving their own 
environmental problems. In this way, it is implied that they are ignorant of conserva¬ 
tion methods and do not have any internal resources to preserve their environment. 

Theme 3: Equality!Inequality 

A similar contrast can be found in the chapter "Our Changing Home," in con¬ 
nection with the topic of gender inequality at home between husband and wife. 
The authors focused on the US, Britain, France, Japan, and South Korea only (Lee, 
Park, Ryou, Han, & Lee, 2002). 

In three cities around the world, people were asked the question: do you think a 
man should share the housework equally with his wife if she has a job? To this 
question, over 90 percent of men in New York and London said "yes." Only about 
50 percent of men in Seoul answered positively. (Lee, Park, Ryou, Han, & Lee, 
2002, p. 198) 

The chapter also includes a chart showing that, for the question "do you cook 
meals?" over 40 % of men in Paris answered yes, following by 40 % in New York, 
and 25 % in Tokyo. The authors further claim that equality between husband and 
wife has taken root in countries such astheU.S., France, and the U nited Kingdom, 
while equality is not yet well-grounded in Korea and J apan, and women in South 
Korea and J apan suffer from an unfair division of house chores at home. The au¬ 
thors mention that it will take some time in South Korea to change these husbands’ 
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attitudes toward sharing chores because working women and sharing house chores 
are recent phenomena, compared to the situation in New York or in London. 

The authors impute the inequality in South Korea to society. They blame 
it on the relatively short period of time that women have been employed in the 
workplace. They suggest that the uneven division of labor is a social phenom¬ 
enon, and not the result of individual perceptions. The authors, therefore, make 
it a gender equality issue, rather than a personal one. in this way, it is implied 
that gender equality is well-established in Western countries while inequality 
continues to exist in Asian countries. 

Theme 4: High/Low Quality of Education 

Students in the U.S. are described in a way that shows they are considerate 
and enjoy school lifeand personal life after school: They join clubs, sports teams, 
and academic groups; they have girlfriends; and they use computers (Lee, Lee, 
Ku, & Baker, 2002). It is also mentioned that typical U.S. high schools have 25 
students in a class. M eanwhile, a student in South Korea complains about a large 
class size and other students' behaviors: "There are about 40 students in my class. 
Don't you think that is a large class? M y homeroom teacher, M r. Hong, has a hard 
time keeping us [students] out of trouble” (Lee, Park, Ryou, Han, & Lee, 2002, p. 
19). Thus, while US high school students are capable of enjoying their school life 
by keeping themselves out of trouble, South Korean high school students lack the 
self-regulation necessary to solve their own problems. To summarize, in the text¬ 
books under scrutiny, people in Western countries are described as being capable 
and law-abiding, and they enjoy gender equality and a quality education. On the 
contrary, people in Asian and African countries tend to be scofflaws, and suffer 
gender inequality and low-quality education. 


Discussion 

Passages in the textbooks tend to include only positive aspects of developed 
Western countrieswhilepositiveand productive aspects of Asian and A f rican lives 
are excluded. Do these contents live up to the EFL textbook content selection 
criteria stated by the Korean M inistry of Education: broadening insight, under¬ 
standing the world, and appreciating diverse cultural communities? The roles that 
EFL textbooks play in the understandings of diverse cultures are crucial because 
the E ngl ish language is considered the quintessential tool forSouth Koreans to be 
"globalized” (Shin, 2003). in other words, through the textbook contents written 
in English, Korean students are expected to broaden their perspectives and insights 
of the multicultural world. Thus, the question of whether the selectively included 
contents nurture the balanced viewstoward the multicultural world or not is valid. 
If the passages in the EFL textbooks are not particularly conducive to apprecia¬ 
tion of multiculturalism, why does a discrepancy exist between the pronounced 
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principles for content selection and the actual EFL textbook contents? Why do the 
actual messages in the textbooks not live up to ideally stated textbook selection cri¬ 
teria? Does the divergence reflect a gap between widespread beliefs of which South 
Koreans themselves are rarely aware and the ideal notion of cultural understandings? 
The images of the West and non-West portrayed in the textbooks must be prevalent in 
South Korean society because curricular materials present know I edge that represents 
cultural authority, norms, and values that society itself accepts and acknowledges 
(Luke, 1995).Cultural and social beliefsshapeschool'scurricula,and curriculacannot 
be excised from their social and cultural contexts and policies (Apple, 1992,1996; 
Ornstein & Hunkins, 2004). The depictions presented in the textbook passages for 
the West and against the non-West mirror the prevalent beliefs in South Korea and 
exemplify a cultural model that South Koreans, as a cultural group, exhibit. 

The close investigations of findings reveal Koreans’ cultural model thatfavors 
economically affluent and politically commanding Western countries.To understand 
South Koreans' favorable attitudes toward Western countries, it is important to rec¬ 
ognize who represents the advanced West in the minds of South Koreans. The terms 
l/l/est, Self, or C enter designate agents, a group of people or societies with power that 
influence and dominate the Non-West, Others, or the Periphery. West, Seif, or Cen¬ 
ter are not solely characterized by geographical location of the West. For example, 
although Puerto Rico is located in theWest, Puerto Rico is hardly considered West, 
Self, or Center. Instead, West, Self, or Center represents the dominant group, the one 
with capital, influence, and power. Researchers have explored complex and bidirec¬ 
tional influences between theWestern center and non-Western periphery in the field 
of language education (seeCanagarajah, 1999; Kubota, 1999). 

The way J apan is depicted in the textbooks supports the binary understand¬ 
ings of theWest and the non-West based on power and capital. Table 2 presents 
the profiles of Western countries, Non-Western Countries, and J apan on the four 
themes. The plus sign (+) designates that the content has positive connotations 
toward regions while the minus sign (-) implies that the content has negative con¬ 
notations. The zero (0) means no content is included in the textbooks. Table 2 shows 
that certain themes have a negative connotation when placed within the boundaries 
of non-Western countries, includingj apan. However, all the content relays positive 
messages for Western countries. 


Table 2 

Themes with Positive, Negative, or No Messages by Regions 


Themes 

Western countries 

Non-Western (except Japan) 

Japan 

Legal/lllegal Actions 

+ 

- 

0 

Capability/Incapability 

+ 

- 

+ 

Equality/Inequality 

+ 

- 

- 

High/Low Quality of Education 

+ 

0 

0 
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The textbook authors’ treatment of J apan, as is shown in the topics of Capabil¬ 
ity/Incapability and Equality/l nequality, does not fit into the equation that South 
Koreans admire the West and belittle the non-West. Geographically, J apan is an 
Asian country so that it still shares Asian cultural norms like gender inequality 
(husbands do not share household chores as much as their Western counterparts 
do). Yet, Japan is considered as an able country like other Western countries, as 
described in the topic of Capability/Incapability. Japan is the only Asian country, 
except South Korea, that is positively mentioned as being able to clean up its own 
environmental mess, as Western countries do, which implies that J apan has been 
equated with many affluent Western countries. J apan is separated from other non- 
Western countries because, unlike other non-Western countries included in the 
textbooks, Japan enjoys high economic statusaccompanied by political power.Thus, 
in understanding the separation between West and non-West, the focus should not 
be geographic location. Rather, the distinction should be based on political and 
economic power that the West possesses. 

The stark contrast between the West and the non-West, excluding Japan, is 
clearly revealed in the comparison within and among the themes reported in the 
fi ndi ngs section. A s descri bed under thethemeC apabi I ity/l ncapabi I ity, theimageof 
people in Borneo, being unableto keep nature healthy by themselves— presumably 
because they do not have adequate resources, knowledge, or technology—displays 
a sharp contrast to the plentiful resources implied in cleanup efforts in the U.S. and 
J apan. Also, when the textbook authors’ descriptions of the volunteers who work in 
the U.S. and J apan are compared with law-breaking non-J apaneseAsian and Afri¬ 
can people, an interesting dynamic is revealed. Considering that volunteers donate 
their time and effort, citizens in the U .S. and J apan are depicted as people who are 
willing to pitch in and help with no demand for reimbursement or compensation. 
This contrasts with the authors' portrayal of Asians and Africans who, far from 
behaving altruistically, cannot even manage to abide by the I aw. By mentioning only 
illegal actions in Asian and African countries in contrast to the socially constructive 
work of people in the U.S. and Japan, the textbook passages allow the interpreta¬ 
tion that people in Asia and Africa, mostly economically deprived countries, tend 
to be scofflaws while people in the U.S. and Japan are socially responsible. These 
explanations and impl ications amplify the negative images of developing countries 
and bolster the positive images of people in the developed countries. 

Among many developed Western countries, the U.S. tends to represent "the 
most developed” to many Koreans. The textbook descriptions of class size of the 
U.S. and Korea, reported under the theme of "High/Low Quality of Education," 
exemplify Koreans’ general perceptions of the U.S. Considering that the authors 
mentioned that U.S. high schools typically have 25 students, the passages about 
class size in Korea and teachers' efforts to keep students out of trouble invite the 
interpretation that somehow a big class size contributes to South Korean students' 
behaving badly. Passages regarding South Korean schools’ having a large class 
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size while the U.S. enjoys a small class size reflect the popular perception among 
South Koreans that the U.S. operates an ideal educational system, which leads to 
a great number of South Korean students’ moving to the U.S. for education. The 
number of South Korean students who were studying in the U.S. was over 100,000 
in theyear 2006, which made up the largest group of overseas students in the U.S., 
closely followed by students from India and China (Kim, 2007). The perception of 
a better learning environment can evolve into a perception that the U.S. is a better 
society, because schools and educational systems are a part of the social fabric, 
and it is impossible for these elements to be compartmentalized (Tollefson, 1991, 
1995, 2002; Tsui & Tollefson, 2007). 

What factors contributed to these widespread beliefs and values toward the 
West and the non-West that are reflected in the textbooks? The perspectives result 
from complicatedly related cultural, political, historical, and social issues. Histori¬ 
cal and social factors such as the Korean War and the globalization policy have 
cumulatively resulted in a high regard for the affluent West, especially the U.S. as 
a representative of the West. For South Koreans who worked hard to transform the 
war-torn country to one of Asia’s dragons after the War, the developed West repre¬ 
sented the ideal advanced-society with economic and political power. Among the 
developed countries, the U.S. was particularly seen as an ideal and superior society 
because of the political and economic role it plays in the contemporary world as 
well asthemilitary and economic aid it provided with Korean during and after the 
Korean War. Baik (1994) argues, "The consequences [of the War and aid] were 
that American ideologies, values and culture, as well as the language itself, were 
portrayed as being superior to those of Korea” (p. 123). 

The perceived importance of the English language and South Korea’s persis¬ 
tent admiration of the West continued as the government began its globalization 
policy. Discourse regarding globalization was exhibited most publicly as a slogan 
for an economic jump-start in an age of increasingly fierce and borderless global 
competition, reflecting the long anticipation of South Korea to become one of the 
developed countries.TheWest representstheideal other, theworld leaderthatSouth 
Korea wants to emulate in order to convert itself into one of the leader countries, 
rendering the West an exceptionally high status. Accordingly, the language of the 
advanced West, English, particularly contemporary English of the U.S., is con¬ 
sidered as the simple necessity to gain power in this globalized world. Ignored by 
many South Koreans who believe in this equation that the English language means 
more economic and political power is the fact that a language constitutes the core 
of an individual’s identity, carries ideological values, and reflects the beliefs and 
values of the speakers (Canagarajah, 1999; Nieto, 2002; Phillipson, 1992; Tsui & 
Tollefson, 2007). The simplified role of the English language as a commodity and 
the mechanical perception of globalization contrast with the ideal understanding 
of globalization as awareness of diversity and intercultural competence. 

W hi I e the U.S. and the West are idealized, the non-West receives little attend on 
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from South Koreans. The non-West tends to be understood as undeveloped with 
little economic power, so that it can hardly contribute to South Korea's economic 
growth. This understanding has accorded low status to the non-West. In other 
words, acceptance and respect for others in social discourses of English educa¬ 
tion is available only when it is formally necessary, such as in textbook forewords 
and national standards for textbook contents. The textbook contents reported and 
analyzed in the present study reflect the popular beliefs. To recap, the Korean War, 
economic aid from the West and the U.S., South Koreans’ determination to be one 
of the developed nations, and the enactment of a globalization policy constitute 
the factors that influenced the social biases reproduced in the textbooks. 

Implications 

The current study exemplified skewed textbook contents. T he contents of E F L 
textbooks under scrutiny mirror a popular social understanding of globalization, 
admiring economic success and theaffluentWest accompanied by disparagement of 
the non-affluent non-West. Even though the present study focuses on EFL textbooks 
and globalization, the results of this study have implications for larger educational 
communities because curriculum content tends to cover only dominant ideologies 
of the society (Apple, 1992, 1996; Auerbach, 1995; Luke, etal., 1989). In other 
words, skewed content may be found in textbooks in any content areas at any grade 
levels. Researchers have challenged the limited variety of points of view as well 
as covert and overt prejudice toward certain groups of people presented in cur¬ 
riculum content, such as invisibility of indigenous peoples, migrants, women, and 
working-class students in Australian textbooks (Luke, 1995), and marginalization 
and negative stereotypes of gay, lesbian, bisexual, and transgender populations in 
college textbooks (M acgillivray & J ennings, 2008). 

Thus, the present study contributes to literature that cal Is for critical readings 
of all curriculum materials for all pre-service teachers and teacher educators. Spe¬ 
cial efforts that will lead to a deeper understanding of textbook contents and social 
biases should begin in the teacher education program. Teacher educators need to 
encourage pre-service teachers to examine all instructional materials through a 
critical lens. Both teacher educators and pre-service teachers should be vigilant 
and strive to be aware. They need to actively question, rather than blindly obey, the 
authority of (Flinchey, 2004), in this case, textbook contents. W hen they find con¬ 
tent that implies stereotypes, they should develop counter-discourses (Pennycook, 
1995) in order to challenge stereotypes. In developing counter-discourses, critical 
pedagogy (Flinchey, 2004; Phillipson, 1992) may be a good start. The first step to 
engage pre-service teachers in critical pedagogy is through problem-posing educa¬ 
tion (Freire, 2000). That is, both teacher educators and pre-service teachers should 
"strive for the emergence of consciousness and critical intervention" (Freire, p. 81) 
to challenge the ill-conceived notions toward certain groups of people. Therefore, 
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the suggested resolution for teacher educators and pre-service teachers is to be 
critically aware of biased materials. 

D eveloping such awarenessiscrucial for English teachers, asPennycook(1995) 
argues: "English language teachers should become political actors engaged in a 
critical pedagogical project [in order] to useE nglish to oppose” (p. 55) thedominant 
discourses of and about the West and to help the articulation of counter-discourses 
i n E ngl i sh. W hat teachers, especial ly South K orean E ngl i sh teachers, need to real ize 
is that the English language is not neutral. It is inextricably associated with ideo¬ 
logical, social, political, and economic aspects of the everyday life of learners, not 
only in South Korea but also in many other countries such as Hong Kong, India, 
Singapore (Pennycook, 1994), Sri Lanka (Canagarajah, 1999), and the Philippines 
(Tollefson, 1991). South Korean English teachers need to consider these social 
aspects of teaching English. After all, educators cannot meaningfully deliver or 
implement curriculum without reflecting on the relationship between schools and 
society (Ornstein & Hunkins, 2004). Counter-discourses, when including social 
elements, should work to lead English education and South Korean English learners 
to insightful understandings, instead of biased perceptions, of diverse cultures. 

I n addition to teachers' and teacher educators' efforts, the broader social dis¬ 
course needs to be examined because the social, cultural, political, and economic 
contexts in which bias occurs have major reciprocal effects on the content of text¬ 
books. Thus, on a social level, the importance of morals, ethical considerations, 
respect for others, and the notion of living cooperatively on a global scale should 
replace the overemphasized importance of economic success. In understanding 
diverse cultures and people, students shoul d not only be tolerant but al so accept and 
respect others (l\l ieto, 2002). W hen the idea of respect for all people is encouraged 
society-wide, then that belief will be reflected in the content of textbooks. In this 
way, globalization will not be equated entirely with economic success any more. 
Rather, globalization will encourage South Koreans to broaden their knowledge 
of other cultures and foster the ability to discern and define other cultures with a 
minimum of prejudice. 
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